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Ami  ai  that  moment  came  a tap  at  the  door ; 
nd  it  was  dear,  kind  Dame  I'onsard  come  to 
ongratulate  them  on  their  happiness.  An 
icn  Marguerite  had  to  tell  her  story  all  over 
•rain ; but  she  did  not  the  least  mind  it : she 
ould  have  told  it  all  day  long— she  was  so 

appy-  , . 

“ But  what  a pity  that  thou  hast  lost  thy  cross 

nd  thy  ear-rings  all  for  nothing,”  said  Dame 
'onsard.  Now  it  was  Ange’s  turn  to  tell  his 
tory ; and  he  told  that  he  had  been  all  day  on 
he  common,  searchiag^MO^jg^md  ear-rings  and 
ross;  and  and 
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-0  the  Count  and  Countess;  and  Ange  and 
Marguerite  waited  some  time  before  they  came ; 
l)ut  when  at  last  they  did  come,  and  they  offered 
the  bouquets,  the  Countess  smiled  so  kindly,  as 
die  took  hers,  and  said  to  Marguerite,  “ Is  this 
.\nge?”  and  Marguerite  courtesied,  and  said, 
Yes,  madame ; this  is  Ange.”  And  when  the 
ttarriages  drove  away,  all  the  people  cheered 
them,  for  they  had  heard  the  story  of  the  great 
lady’s  kindness ; and  Ange  and  Marguerite 
blessed  them  from  their  hearts.  And,  in  after- 
life, Ange  and  Marguerite  became  man  and 
wife,  and  in  their  turn  had  children  ; and  Mar- 
o^erite  told  her  children  the  story  of  her  early 
years,  that  they  might  love  the  poor  and  friend- 
less, as  Ange  had  loved  her  and  her  mother. 
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The  veiy  few  people  who  can  afford  to  look 
back  seven  years,  will  remember  a polit- 
ical event  of  some  importance  in  France,  known 
as  the  revolution  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight.  They  may  also,  by  a great  exertion  of 
memory,  call  to  mind  that,  among  the  numer- 
ous men  of  rank  who  were  moved  to  launch 
their  barks  (more  or  less  frail)  on  that  stormy 
sea  of  politics,  was  M.  F.  V.  Raspail,  hitherto 
known  only  to  the  scientific  world  as  nn  emi- 
nent chemist.  M.  Raspail’s  experience  of  po- 
litical seamanship  was  short,  violent,  and  dis- 
astrous. Unmindful  of  the  pilot’s  reiterated 
advice  to  go  down,  and  that  it  was  no  place  for 
him,  he  persisted  in  declaring  his  inability  to 
sleep,  and  his  determination  to  come  and  pace 
the  deck.  He  did  so ; but  though  he  may  have 
carried  out  the  pilot’s  recommendations  (as 
made  metrical  in  the  popular  ballad),  as  far  as 
fearing  not  and  trusting  in  Providence  went, 
his  little  skiff,  like  some  other  craft  of  far  heav- 
ier tonnage,  soon  foundered,  and  he  suffered  a 
lengthened  imprisonment  in  the  Donjon  of 


Vincennes  and  the  Cijtadel  of  D'^llens./  He 
has  since  been  enabled\u)  pursue/is  c)i4micnl 
experiments  in  a larger  antljiomthief  labora- 
tory; and  though  still  a republican  of  the 
“loudest”  red,  is  content  to  view  the  raging  of 
the  waves,  and  the  tossing  of  the  ships,  and 
the  agonies  of  those  who  go  doivn  to  the  sea  in 
them°from  the  shores  of  Brussels,  and  through 
the  medium  of  a newspaper  telescope. 

The  republicanism  of  Francois  Vincent  Ras- 
pail  having  nothing  to  do  with  doctors  or  with 
the  discount  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them,  I 
claim  leave  to  discourse  upon  him  here  as  the 
author  of  a remai*kable  book,  called  the  1 early 
Hand-book  of  Health,”  published  in  France,  at 
the  close  of  every  autumn,  in  the  comiinny  of 
the  crowds  of  almanacs  and  ephemerides  in 
which  the  French  neighbors  take  delight,  and 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  provinces  form  the 
staple  reading  of  the  population. 

Health,  Raspail  maintains,  is  the  normal  or 
regular  state  of  life,  fitting  man  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  natural  and  social  duties.  Ill- 
ness is  the  exceptional  state ; it  reduces  him  to 
the  position  of  useless  incumbrance  on  soci- 
ety. The  art  of  preserving  the  health  is  called 
hygiene ; the  art  of  recovering  or  restoring  the 
health  when  lost  or  enfeebled  is  called  medi- 
cine. Now,  it  being  self-evident  that  health  is 
a desirable,  and  disease  a highly  obnoxious, 
state  of  life,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  study 
both  of  hygiene  and  medicine  are  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  should  be  as  widely  dissem- 
inated as  possible ; yet  by  one  of  the  strange 
and  apparently  inexplicable  contradictions  of 
our  nature,  mankind  seem  to  have  agreed,  by  a 
species  of  tacit  understanding,  to  neglect  or  ig- 
nore altogether  those  branches  of  knowledge 
that  concern  them  most.  Thus,  while  we  see 
theological  lore  of  the  most  abstruse  and  con- 
troversial kind  eagerly  sought  after  among  all 
classes  of  society ; while  no  man  with  any  pre- 
tense to  education  would  like  to  be  deemed  ig- 
norant of  the  laws,  at  least,  of  his  own  country; 
while  the  physical  sciences  successfully  assert 
their  claim  to  rank  as  regular  branches  of  pop- 
ular education,  and  terms  of  scientific  erudition 
are  growing  familiar  in  mechanics’  institutes 
and  young  men’s  societies;  while  even  that 
slow-going  gentleman  the  agriculturist  begins 
to  smell  ammonia,  and  to  conceive  some  faint 
thread  of  a notion  that  chemistry  may  be,  after 
all,  a good  thing  for  a farmer  to  know ; the 
study  of  the  laws  of  health  and  disease  is  al- 
most entirely  neglected. 

Illness,  according  to  M.  Raspail,  is  not  a 
mystery  of  nature ; it  is  not  the  result  of  some 
occult  influence — some  mysterious  cause  that 
eludes  the  grasp  of  our  senses.  An  organ  can 
bo  affected  by  illness,  or,  in  other  words,  sus- 
pend or  cease  its  functions,  only  from  a want 
of  its  proper  nutriment,  or  from  some  external 
cause.  The  causes  of  disease  are  therefore  ex- 
ternal : illness,  in  the  first  instance,  attacks  us 
from  without,  and  does  not  emanate  from  our- 
selves. To  say  that  such  and  such  a disease 
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is  cnuscd  by  the  blood,  the  bile,  the  nen'es,  or 
the  peccant  humors,  is  simply  to  give  utterance 
to  one  of  those  unmeaning  phrases  that  mostly 
constitute  the  professional  jargon  of  the  schools, 
and  are  of  the  same  family  as  that  celebrated 
one — “Nature  abhors  a vacuum.”  These  are 
bold  words,  Francois  Vincent  Raspail.  You 
would  tremble,  I think,  at  your  own  boldness 
if  you  knew  how  many  fashionable  physicians 
there  are  whose  fame,  whose  harvests  of  dollars, 
whose  patents  of  baronetcy,  are  due  to  that  one 
talismanic  word  “ nenes.”  How  many  prac- 
titioners have  gained  a reputation  for  vast  and 
almost  boundless  learning  and  wisdom  by  mere- 
ly putting  their  thumbs  in  their  waistcoat  pock- 
ets, with  the  head  a little  on  one  side,  enun- 
ciating, solemnly,  “ Stomach  !”  To  ascertain 
what  the  external  causes  really  are  that  affect 
our  organs,  we  must  have  recourse  to  analog)-, 
for  in  most  coses  they  escape  the  scrutiny  of  our 
senses.  When  a ]>oint,  or  sting,  or  simple  thorn, 
pierces  your  flcsli,  or  gets  into  your  skin,  your 
sufferings  may  become  excruciating.  Why  ? 
Because  the  thorn  has  violently  tom  the  su- 
iwrflcinl  expansions  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
nerves,  and  has  o])cned  to  the'cxtcnial  air  free 
access  to  tlio  tissues  protected  before  by  the 
opidcraiis.  You  know  the  illness  in  this  case 
to  be  caused  by  the  thorn  or  prickle,  and  would 
not  dream  of  ascribing  it  to  the  blood,  the  bile, 
or  the  nerves.  But  let  us  sup)>osc  that,  from 
some  circumstanco,  the  sting  or  prickle  escapes 
our  sight,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  sul>stauco 
of  the  stomach  or  of  the  lungs : the  jircscnce 
of  foreign  bodies  in  cither  of  these  organs  so 
essential  to  life  will  necessarily  give  rise  to 
much  more  serious  sym))loms.  Now,  here  the 
material  cause  of  the  evil  not  having  been  re- 
vealed to  tho  senses,  medicine  will  step  in  with 
a whole  train  of  conjectures.  One  physician 
will  ascribe  the  illness  to  the  bile,  another  to 
the  blood,  a third  to  the  nerves ; and  tho  }>a- 
tiont  will  be  called  upon  to  abdicate  his  own 
free-will,  and  the  use  of  his  reasoning  faculties, 
and  to  submit  blindly  to  a course  of  treatment  os 
little  comprehended  by  tho  doctor  as  by  tho  pa- 
tient. A careful  and  minute  post-mortem  e.xam- 
inntinn  would  reveal  the  presence  of  tho  little 
prickle,  and  show-  the  doctor  that  tho  blood, 
tho  bile,  or  the  nenes,  liad  been  most  unjustly 
accused  of  having  done  all  tho  mischief.  The 
similitude  of  the  effects  has  never,  in  medicine, 
sened  to  reveal  the  similitude  of  tho  causes ; 
and,  where  the  cause  of  n disease  has  heen  hid- 
den from  obsenation,  no  one  has  ever  had  re- 
course to  analogy  to  find  it  out. 

M.  Raspail  enumerates,  among  tho  causes  of 
diseases,  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into 
the  organism ; of  poisons,  or  substances  which, 
far  from  being  adapted  for  assimilation,  and  tlie 
development  of  the  organic  tissue.s,  combine 
with  them  only  to  disorganize  and  destroy  them. 
Next,  long-continued  excesses  of  cold  and  heat, 
or  sudden  transition  from  one  temperature  to 
another;  contusions;  solutions  of  continuity  of 
tho  muscles ; hnrts  and  w-ounds ; the  introduc- 


tion into  our  tissues  of  grainincals  (grasses), 
dust,  and  swcejnng  of  granaries,  awn.s,  jirickles, 
down  of  plants  or  of  grains : which,  w hen  iwe.s- 
ent  in  the  cavities  of  our  organs,  generate  or 
develoji  themselves  there,  or  swell  under  the 
influence  of  moisture.  Again,  want  or  impu- 
rity of  air;  for,  the  most  trifling  alteration  of 
the  constitution  of  tho  atmosphere  causes  a dis- 
turbance of  the  regular  functions  of  our  organs. 
Pure  air  is  the  bread  of  respiration.  Other 
causes  are  privation,  excess,  insufficiency  of 
food,  bad  quality  and  adulteration  of  the  ali- 
mentary substances.  Peojile  die  of  indigestion 
as  well  ns  of  starvation ; the  sufferings  in  the 
one  case  arc  equal  to  tho.se  in  the  other;  and 
the  indigestion  of  the  rich  may  be  looked  uiion 
as  a species  of  set-off  to  the  stanation  of 
the  poor.  Others,  again,  are  tho  external  and 
internal  parasitism  of  hydatids,  maggots,  lanic 
of  flics  or  catcqnllnrs,  ticks,  insects,  colcoptera, 
and  especially  intestinal  worms  that  seize  on 
the  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  often  adhere  to 
man  through  life,  quitting  him  only  in  the 
grave,  where  they  hand  him  over  to  other 
worms,  indeed,  M.  Ras|mil  ascribes  tho  “par- 
o.sitism  of  the  infinitely  small"  as  the  cause  of 
nine-tenths  of  our  diseases.  He  finally  ranks 
among  aids  to  it,  if  not  causes  of  illness,  moral 
maladies — violent  impressions,  wounded  affec- 
tions, deceived  ho|ics,  disappointed  ambition, 
weariness,  and  dcsimir.  Hereditary  and  con- 
stitutional diseases  ho  seems  determined  to  ig- 
nore, and  is  even  silent  ns  to  the  diseases  of 
deformity  and  defective  organization.  Their 
causes  are  perhaps  self-evident. 

Now,  having  told  us  why  we  are  ill,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  tell  us  how  wo  can  keep  well. 
Short  and  sententious  are  his  hygiime  precepts. 
You  arc  to  choose  a dwelling  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  sheltered  from  tho  noxious  emanations 
of  swamps,  ditches,  and  rivers,  gasworks  and 
factories.  You  arc  not  to  inhabit  the  kitchen- 
floor  if  you  can  help  it.  Let  your  dwelling- 
room  be  high,  and  look  to  any  point  of  the 
coin]mss  but  the  north.  Hon’t  turn  your  bed- 
room into  a work-room,  library,  or  kitchen. 
Keep  one  window-  at  least  in  it  open  all  day. 
Do  not  ))laco  any  thing  in  it  that  emits  smells, 
agreeable  or  othei-wi.se.  Banish  even  flowers ; 
they  evolve  suffocating  gases.  The  walls  should 
be  painted;  or  jiapered  with  a good  sound  pa- 
per, ]>astcd  down  firmly  with  size,  scented  over 
the  fire  with  black  pepper,  aloes,  or  garlic  (!), 
which  M.  liaspail  terms  tho  “ camphor  of  the 
poor.”  Have  no  paintings  on  the  wall.®,  no 
hangings  to  tho  bed.  Sleep  on  a hard  mat- 
tress. Have  no  furniture  in  your  bedroom  but 
tho  bed,  a wash-hand  stand,  and  two  chairs. 
Very  healthy-  all  tho.se  arrangements,  no  doubt, 
M.  liaspail,  but  exceedingly  ugly. 

Stop  the  chinks  between  badly-joined  boards 
with  a paste  of  flour,  pounded  pojijier,  pounded 
aloes,  plaster,  and  clay.  By  these  means  you 
will  avoid  draughts,  need  no  vermin  annihila- 
tor,  and  be  enabled  to  set  rut.s,  mice,  bugs,  and 
fleas,  at  defiance.  Itats  and  mice  abhor  aloes ; 
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rat’s-bano  tliey  don’t  much  care  for,  especially 
if  they  can  get  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
drink  afterward.  Put  black  pepper  in  grains, 
and  small  lumps  of  camphor,  into  the  wool  of 
your  mattresses.  Garnish  the  beds  of  infants 
of  tender  years  with  picked  leaves  of  the  wood 
fern.  As  an  infant  of  tender  yeara,  I remem- 
ber, myself,  having  had  my  bed  garnished  some- 
times with  the  crumbs  of  French  rolls,  occasion- 
ally with  the  bristles  of  a hair-brush,  cut  up 
small,  and  on  one  occasion  with  a poker  and  a 
pair  of  tongs;  but,  beyond  producing  a sensible 
irritation  or  urtication  of  the  epidermis,  I am  not 
prepared  to  state  what  sanitary  benefits  I de- 
rived therefrom.  M.  Raspail  can  at  least  quote 
tradition  in  support  of  his  leafy  system  of  gar- 
nishing, for  did  not  the  robin  redbreasts  cover 
the  little  children  in  the  wood  with  leaves,  and 
were  not  those  infants  of  tender  years? 

Wasli  your  bedsteads  frequently  with  cam- 
phorated brandy.  Keep  chloride  of  lime  con- 
stantly at  hand.  Have  a fire  in  your  bedroom 
from  time  to  time,  and  bum  some  vinegar  on  a 
red-hot  iron  plate.  Have  your  bed  well  aired 
every  day.  Change  your  body  linen  night  and 
morning.  Take  a bath  as  often  as  ever  you 
can.  Never  scour  a floor ; wax  and  dry-rub  it. 
Let  your  clothes  be  made  wide  and  easy.  Gen- 
tlemen, leave  off  chimney-pot  hats  and  all-round 
collars.  The  first  press  on  tlie  brow  and  chill 
the  brain : the  second  impede  the  respiration. 
Ladies,  don’t  wear  stays.  Nurses  and  mothers, 
never  swaddle  your  babies.  Tightness  of  dress 
is  torture  to  an  infant.  When  the  weather  is 
warm  let  your  children  roll  and  kick  about  na- 
ked in  the  open  air;  it  will  make  them  healthy 
ilb  and  strong. 

Now  hear  M.  Raspail  upon  culinary  hygibnics. 
Good  cheer,  he  says,  is  one  of  the  chief  presen'- 
atives  of  health.  Keep  regular  hours  for  your 
meals.  Eat  and  drink  in  moderation ; vary  your 
dishes.  Never  force  yourself  to  eat  if  you  have 
no  appetite.  Rest  yourself  half  an  hour  after 
each  meal : then  take  some  bodily  exercise. 
Never  use  any  other  water  for  your  drink  or  for 
culinary  purposes  than  spring  water  and  well- 
filtered  river  water.  There  are  many  diseases 
that  arise  entirely  from  the  use  of  unwholesome 
water.  Many  epidemics  might  be  traced  to  the 
abominable  compound  of  dirt  and  putridity 
which  the  water-companies  are  permitted  to 
palm  on  us.  Never  drink  water  out  of  a ditch 
or  pool,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it.  You  may 
swallow  unwittingly  small  leeches  even.  If  you 
happen  to  live  in  a country  where  goitre  prevails 
endemically  (whieh  is  caused  by  the  use  of  water 
that  has  filtered  through  mercurial  veins),  put 
granulated  tin  into  your  cisterns  and  drinking 
vessels.  The  best  bread  for  a hard-working 
man  is  made  of  a mixture  of  rye,  barley,  and 
wheat : fine  wheaten  bread  is  more  adapted  for 
men  of  sedentary  occupations.  A good  savory 
jimtage  (the  French  pot-au-feiL,  for  which  see 
Soyer)  is  one  of  the  most  nutritive  and  whole- 
some dislie.s,  particularly  for  a weak  stomach. 
Hear  liaspail  on  pickles,  sauces,  and  condi- 


ments. If  you  can  afford  it,  have  always  on 
your  table  by  way  of  side-dishes,  hams,  sau- 
sages, anchovies,  capers,  green  or  black  olives, 
marinades  (pickled  fish),  tomato  jelly,  radishes, 
spiced  mustard : in  short,  the  best  condiments 
you  can  afford;  so  that  there  may  be  a choice 
for  various  appetites.  Do  not  listen  to  the  ti- 
rades of  the  partisans  of  physiological  doctrines, 
who,  from  an  idle  fear  of  increasing  the  gastric 
affections  under  which  they  labor,  dread  and 
eschew  the  very  things  that  would  cure  them. 
Season  your  stews  and  ragouts  with  bay-leaves, 
thyme,  tarragon,  garlic,  pepper,  pimento,  or 
cloves,  according  to  circumstances.  Flavor  your 
cream  or  milk  dishes  with  vanille,  orange-flow- 
ers, or  cinnamon.  Roast  your  joints,  always 
before  an  open  fire : never  have  them  baked. 
Legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton  should  be  stuffed 
with  garlic.  A good  salad  is  the  most  agreea- 
ble condiment,  and  the  best  promoter  of  a diges- 
tion fatigued  by  a long  dinner.  Wild  and  bitter 
endive  make  an  excellent  and  wholesome  salad. 
Flit  in  plenty  of  oil,  and  (if  your  senses  can  bear 
it)  rub  the  bowl  with  garlic. 

A few  more  words  on  hygiene.  Wear  strong 
and  solid  boots  in  winter.  Instead  of  an  um- 
brella, which  affords  no  real  protection  against 
the  rain,  cany  a hooded  cloak,  made  of  light 
impermeable  gauze,  which,  folded  up,  may  fit 
into  your  waistcoat  pocket.  Ladies,  instead  of 
encumbering  yourselves  with  a parasol,  wear  a 
light  broad-brimmed  straw  hat.  Eschew  and 
denounce  the  use  of  spun-glass  tissues  and  bro- 
cades, which,  unhappily,  are  again  coming  into 
fashion.  They  arc  confusion.  Their  use  was 
very  properly  abandoned  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  because  it  was  found  that  the  pulveru- 
lent particles  of  spun  glass  affected  the  lungs 
most  seriously,  and  often  even  fatally.  I can 
corroborate  this  statement  of  M.  Raspail  from  a 
fact  within  my  own  knowledge.  Some  years 
ago  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  of  one  of  the 
principal  metropolitan  theatres,  told  me  that  an 
accomplished  actress  insisted  upon  wearing  a 
dress  of  some  newly-introduced  spun-glass  tis- 
sue or  brocade  in  a Christmas  piece.  The  dress 
was  made  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  theatre ; and, 
shortly  afterward,  half  the  workwomen  who  were 
employed  upon  it  were  laid  up  with  sore  fingers, 
whitlows,  and  severe  coughs.  Workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  jireparation  of  colors  or  other  sub- 
stances into  the  composition  of  which  mineral 
colors  enter,  wash  your  heads  and  hands,  first 
in  lye-water,  afterward  in  soap-water,  when 
leaving  work,  at  meal-times  or  at  night.  Bird- 
stuffers,  never  use  arsenical  or  murcurial  prep- 
arations to  protect  the  skin's  you  stuff  against 
the  voracity  of  insects.  It  is  fraught  with  the 
most  pernicious  and  fatal  consequences  to  your- 
selves and  to  the  collectors  and  curators  of  mu- 
seums of  natural  history.  The  desired  object 
may  be  obtained  as  fully,  and  in  a perfectly  safe 
manner,  by  impregnating  the  internal  surface 
of  the  skins  with  a solution  of  aloes  and  pep- 
per, to  bo  afterward  sprinkled  with  powdered 
camphor.  House-painters,  discontinue  the  use 
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of  the  arscnicnl  compound  known  as  Selicele’s 
green:  it  is  confusion.  Substitute  for  it  a green 
composed  of  iron  and  copper,  which  is  ciieaper, 
sanitary,  and  as  beautiful  in  color.  Housekeep- 
ers, have  all  your  copper  vessels  tinned  on  the 
inside.  Make  all  your  pickles  and  preserves  at 
home.  Never  boil  halfpence  with  your  Brus- 
.sels  sprouts  to  green  them.  It  is  destruction. 
Let  your  spoons  and  forks  be  of  silver,  of  tin, 
or  of  tinned  iron,  but  on  no  account  of  German 
silver,  or  of  any  other  of  the  multinamcd  com- 
positions pretending  to  imitate,  or  to  be  substi- 
tutes for,  gold  and  silver.  The  art  of  preparing 
a substance  that  shall  in  every  way  replace  gold 
and  silver,  remains  as  yet  to  bo  discovered. 
Keep  your  kitchens  and  dining-rooms  scrupu- 
lously clean.  A clean  kitchen  is,  in  ninc-and- 
threc-quarter  cases  out  of  ten,  the  criterion  of 
a clean  housewife  and  a happy  household.  Gov- 
ernors, prohibit  the  sale  of  arsenic  absolutely : 
the  prohibition  ought  also  to  extend  to  rat’s- 
bano.  Subject  physicians’  prescriptions  of  a 
dangerous  nature  to  the  control  of  a sanitaiy 
board ; and  make  the  apothecary  who  shall  dis- 
pense a dangerous  preparation  equally  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences  with  the  physician 
who  has  prescribed  it.  For  M.  Ra.spail  main- 
tains that  the  materia  mcdica  of  the  old  school 
contains  not  one  agent  of  a deleterious  or  dan- 
gerous nature,  of  which  the  therapeutic  effects 
may  not  be  as  fully  and  effectually  produced  by 
an  innocuous  substance.  Tnimps,  gipsies,  you 
tliat  sleep  in  the  open  air,  on  the  ground,  in 
trees  or  haystacks,  stuff  your  ears  with  cotton, 
or  tic  a bandage  round  your  head.  Othenvise 
you  will  have  ear-ache  and  affections  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  seeds,  beards  of  grass,  etc., 
into  the  auditoiy  tube,  the  nasal  chamber,  or 
windpipe.  Mothers,  feed  not  your  children 
upon  sweets,  biscuits,  or  mucilages.  They  feed 
not  them,  but  oscarides,  parasites  instead.  Give 
them,  rather,  sound  condiments  and  wholesome 
pickles.  Wise  men  and  women,  all  look  early 
upon  life  os  a duty,  upon  death  os  an  accident 
or  a necessity.  Guard  against  the  suggestions 
of  hatred  and  the  aberrations  of  love.  Avoid 
enervating  jmrsuits  and  expensive  pleasures. 
Rise  in  the  morning  ns  soon  as  you  wake;  go 
to  bed  at  night  ns  soon  os  you  feel  that  it  re- 
quires a strong  effort  of  volition  to  keep  your 
eyes  open.  Be  angry  ns  seldom  ns  ever  you 
can.  Never  go  to  law.  Be  economical,  never 
avaricious.  Work,  wash,  and  pray.  So  shall 
you  live  to  a good  old  age,  and  your  death,  at 
last,  be  but  an  extinction  of  viuUity,  without 
pain  or  suffering.  Nay,  the  length  of  human 
life  might  equal  the  fabulous  longevity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  .sen,  if  we  had  in  every  season 
a constant  and  invariable  temperature  around 
us.  But  we  have  not. 


CORALIE. 

IN  one  of  the  streets  branching  off  to  the  right, 
ns  you  go  up  the  Champs  Elyse'es  toward  the 
Barriere  de  I’Etoilc,  exists  Madame  Sevfcrcfs 
Fensionnat  for  young  ladies;  a tall,  white,  im- 


posing building,  as  befits  its  character  and  )iur- 
pose.  Almost  conventual  discipline  is  obsened 
at  Madame  Sc'vere'’s;  the  young  Indies  are  sup- 
posed to  know  nothing  of  the  gay  doings  in  their 
neighborhood.  But  ns  they  pace  round  and 
round  the  monotonous  garden,  their  eyes  being 
in  no  way  amused,  their  youthful  imaginations 
go  wandering  to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of  by 
their  reverend  directress  or  their  reverend  con- 
fessor. 

Love,  lovers,  and  weddings  are,  sad  to  say, 
the  staple  of  the  conversation  of  that  nearly 
grown  up  pair  of  friends,  whispering  ns  they 
walk.  They  are  in  fact  discussing  their  pretty 
under-teacher. 

“ Go  away,  my  dear,”  says  Miss  Sixteem  to 
Miss  IVclvc,  who  comes  bounding  up  to  her. 

“ But  what  are  you  two  whispering  about  ?” 
asks  little  Curiosity. 

“Never  mind,  my  dear,”  says  Miss  Import- 
ance, unconsciously  imitating  her  own  mamma’s 
way  of  sending  herself  out  of  the  room  on  the 
arrival  of  a confidential  friend.  “Go  and  play 
at  Lcs  Graces  with  Louise.” 

“ And  so,  as  I was  saying,”  continues  the 
oldest  girl  of  the  school,  “Madame  called  her 
dotvn  to  give  her  the  letter;  and  you  can’t  think 
how  awfully  she  blushed.  1 am  sure  she  knew 
the  hand.” 

And  now  the  confidante  wonders  if  Made- 
moiselle can  be  really  engaged,  and  who  to? 
None  of  the  musters,  that’s  certain ; for  she  nev- 
er 8]>eaks  to  any  of  them,  not  even  to  Monsieur 
Ernest,  the  drawing-master,  who  has  more  than 
once  hinted  what  a capital  study  Mademoiselle 
Fischer’s  head  would  make.  The  two  girls  think 
a great  deal  of  this  Monsieur  Ernest.  School- 
girls generally  do  place  a glory  round  the  head 
of  one  or  other  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  the 
honor  of  teaching  them.  A jirctty  young  crea- 
ture once  owned  herself  to  be  desperately  in 
love,  as  she  called  it,  with  her  harp-master,  a 
little  elderly  man  in  yellow  slijipcrs,  who  thor- 
oughly despised  her  for  her  want  of  musical 
talent. 

Coralie  was  tall,  and  had  a commanding  car- 
riage ; her  large  eyes  were  black,  a velvet  black, 
soft  not  sparkling,  with  clear  depths  into  which 
it  was  ]ilcasnnt  to  gaze ; her  complexion,  of  a 
rich  brown;  and  her  well-shaped  head,  a per- 
fect marvel  of  glossy  braids  and  plaits.  An  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  girl,  she  was  neverthe- 
less filling  the  situation  of  under-teacher  in  Ma- 
dame Seviird’s  school,  with  a salary  of  three  hun- 
dred francs,  or  sixty  dollars  a year,  for  which 
she  engaged  to  teach  grammar,  history,  geogra- 
phy, writing,  ciphering,  and  needle-work  of 
every  description,  to  about  twenty  pupils,  whom 
she  was  expected  never  to  lose  sight  of  during 
the  day  (not  even  in  their  play  hours),  and  more- 
over, being  required  evciy  morning  to  brush  the 
hair  of  this  score  of  obstreperous  school-girls. 
The  half  of  Sunday  once  a fortnight  was  the 
only  holiday  Coralie  was  allowed  during  the 
half-year. 

A terrible  life  this  for  a sensitiie,  well-cdu- 


